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A  RIVAL  OF  BLIND  TOM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

By  CHARMIAN  KITTREDGE 


/  y* 


THE  musical  people  of  the  beautiful 
town  of  Ukiah,  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,,  are  intensely  interested  in 
a  prodigy  in  their  midst  whose  fame  bids 
fair  to  outlast  the  proverbial  nine  days 
allotted  to  local  sensations.  The  surprise 
of  it  all  is,  that  this  phenomenon  has  been 
with  them  for  seven  years,  and  has  only 
just  been  discovered  as  such.  This  subject 


instrument  be  piano,  violin,  harp,  zither, 
guitar,  mandolin,  or  banjo,  and  he  never 
forgets  the  number  and  names  of  strings 
on  any  instrument  which  his  fingers  have 
once  touched. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Ukiah  I  was  asked 
to  visit  this  wonderful  child,  as  his  parents 
and  friends  are  anxious  to  have  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  disinterested  and  unprejudiced 


Valentine  Miller 


of  general  comment  is  a  blind  boy  of  seven, 
wrho  evinces  almost  miraculous  musical 
talent.  Indeed,  Mr.  Harlan,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  extraordinary  musical  capa¬ 
bilities  of  little  Paloma  Schramm, 
unhesitatingly  pronounces  this  remarkable 
child  a  far  greater  marvel  than  that  little 
lady,  or  even  than  Blind  Tom.  The 
mysteries  of  keys  and  strings  are  as  naught 
to  this  infantile  genius,  whether  the 


observer  with  regard  to  his  ability.  At  the 
door  of  a  pleasant,  roomy  green  cottage 
we  were  welcomed  by  the  boy’s  mother, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Miller,  a  refined  little  woman 
with  courteous  and  graceful  manners. 
This  lady  was  formerly  Miss  Polk  and 
boasts  lineal  descent  from  the  United 
States  President  of  that  name.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  lines  of  her 
illustrious  ancestor  in  Mrs.  Miller’s  strik- 
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mg  features.  Hers  is  the  kind  of  face  one 
would  like  to  see  framed  in  powdered  wig, 
and  with  the  appropriate  accompaniment 
of  black  patches  and  Colonial  gown. 

This  lady  introduced  us  to  her  husband, 
a  genial,  well-to-do  citizen  of  Ukiah,  and 
soon  we  were  aware  of  the  groping  en¬ 
trance  of  Valentine,  the  wonder-child.  I 
had  expected  to  be  touched  by  the  sight  of 
the  little  blind  face,  but  was  hardly  pre¬ 
pared  for  anything  so  pathetic  as  the 
reality.  At  his  mother’s  “  Valentine,  this 
lady  has  come  all  the  way  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  hear  you  play,”  the  boy  walked  to 
me  with  both  hands  outstretched,  his  pale 
face  flushing  slightly.  When  my  arms 
went  about  him,  he  put  up  his  rosy,  sensi¬ 
tive  mouth  to  be  kissed  and  confidently 
settled  himself  in  my  lap  in  the  most  en¬ 
gaging  manner,  but  with  never  a  smile. 
In  fact,  the  only  mirth  we  were  able  to  get 
out  of  him  during  the  visit  was  later  on, 
when  we  took  his  picture.  The  click  of 
the  kodak  seemed  to  please  him  immensely, 
for  he  laughed  merrily  and  heartily  over 
and  over  again. 

Valentine  is  the  younger  of  two  boys 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  and  both  are 
blind  from  birth.  Noted  specialists  both 
here  and  in  the  East — the  stricken  par¬ 
ents  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense 
in  the  matter — declare  the  blindness  hope¬ 
less.  The  older  boy,  Polk,  now  ten  years 
old,  is  being  educated  at  Berkeley’s  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  and 
Valentine  is  to  be  placed  there  the  coming 
August,  that  he  may  receive  every  possible 
advantage  of  schooling  and  musical  in¬ 
struction.  Both  boys  are  unusually  bright 
in  their  studies,  even  with  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  blind. 

I  made  a  rapid  mental  study  of  the 
little  man  on  my  knee,  and  with  growing 
admiration  and  amazement.  He  is  well 
grown  for  his  age — straight  and  slim  in 
figure,  and  not  sickly,  despite  the  esthetic 
pallor  of  his  complexion,  which  is  tinged 
delicately  now  and  then  when  he  is  under 
excitement.  His  face  is  oval  and  the  piti¬ 
ful  sightless  eyes  are  well  set  and  almost 
intelligent  in  expression.  The  head  is 
unmistakably  that  of  a  musician,  with 
short  brown  hair  growing  straight  up  in  a 
natural  “  pompadour  ”  from  a  low,  smooth 
forehead.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  slight¬ 


est  resemblance  to  his  parents,  and  the 
latter  assured  me  that  they  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  trace  in  him  even  a  passing  likeness 
to  any  of  his  relatives. 

Valentine’s  feet  are  noticeably  small 
and  shapely  and  his  hands  are  of  such  a 
marvelous  pattern  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  mental  training  is  all  that  is  required 
to  make  of  this  child  a  great  pianist.  The 
hands  are  broad,  white  and  firm  in  texture, 
and  amazingly  flexible;  and  I  noticed 
that  the  usual  “  web  ”  stricture  between 
the  knuckles  seems  to  have  been  done  away 
with  altogether  and  replaced  by  rubber,  so 
elastic  is  the  feeling.  The  long  and  some¬ 
what  flat  fingers  taper  very  little  and  are 
quite  square  at  the  ends  and  very  strong. 
His  mother  says  Valentine  is  intolerant  of 
uncleanliness,  and  of  his  own  accord  keeps 
his  hands  spotless. 

During  these  observations  Mrs.  Miller 
answered  questions  regarding  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Valentine’s  musical  gift. 

“  When  he  was  yet  a  baby  in  long 
clothes,”  she  said,  “  we  one  day  took  him 
over  to  Vichy  Springs.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  some  one  was  playing  ‘  After  the 
Ball  ’  on  the  piano,  and  we  noticed  that 
the  baby  kept  nodding  his  head  in  perfect 
time  with  the  waltz.  Presently  he  began 
making  little  crooning  noises,  and  then  we 
were  all  astonished  to  find  he  was  hum¬ 
ming  a  measure  or  two  with  the  piano ! 
We  could  hardly  believe  our  ears;  but  he 
repeated  his  little  performance  over  and 
over  again.  We  did  not  know  then  that 
he  was  blind,”  with  a  pathetic  look  toward 
her  son.  “  These  musical  noises  were  the 
first  really  intelligent  ones  he  made,  for 
he  did  not  begin  to  talk  at  all  until  he  was 
two  and  a  half  years  old.” 

We  were  given  to  understand  that 
neither  of  Valentine’s  parents  has  the  least 
musical-  bent  or  the  slighest  practical 
knowledge  of  music;  and  so  far  as  they 
know,  none  of  their  relatives  living  or 
dead  has  ever  been  noted  for  ability  in 
this  direction.  Indeed,  Valentine  seems 
to  stand  alone  and  original  in  his  surpris¬ 
ing  talent  as  well  as  in  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  Until  he  was  five  years  old  the 
only  music  he  heard  at  home  was  ground 
out  of  a  small  music-box.  This  he  kept 
running  most  of  the  time,  however,  and 
nothing  in  his  little  world  pleased  him  so 
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much  as  to  sit  and  listen  to  “  Home,  Sweet 
Home,”  “  ’Way  Down  Upon  the  Swanee 
River,”  “  Old  Black  Joe,”  and  like  airs. 

“  He  would  sit  all  day  and  sing  with  the 
music-box  if  we  would  let  him,”  Mrs. 
Miller  continued,  “  and  it  has  always  been 
hard  to  get  him  to  play  outdoors  with  the 
other  boys.  He  would  leave  them  con- 
tinualty,  and  come  to  me  and  say,  ‘  Wind 
up  the  box,  mamma.’  When  he  was  five 
an  uncle  bought  him  a  zither  and  it 
was  n’t  a  week  before  he  could  pick  out  on 
the  strings  all  the  tunes  in  his  old  music- 
box,  and  an  endless  lot  of  little  things  he 
composed  himself.  Will  you  play  on  the 
zither  now,  dear  ?  ” 

Valentine  manifested  his  perfect  will¬ 
ingness  by  leaving  my  lap  and  seating 
himself  on  a  low  rocker,  while  his  mother 
brought  the  zither  and  laid  it  across  his 
knees. 

The  little  fellow  swept  his  hand  over 
the  strings  with  the  grace  and  skill  of  an 
expert  and  promptly  remarked,  with  a 
slight  frown,  “  The  new  string  is  out  of 
tune  again,  mamma.  Give  me  the  key, 
please.” 

With  the  big  key  he  tightened  the  re¬ 
fractory  string  and  also  one  or  two  of  the 
others,  all  the  while  murmuring  in  a  low, 
tuneful  monotone,  without  waiting  for 
answers : — 

“  It ’s  a  mandolin  string.  I  don’t  think 
it  is  so  good  for  the  zither,  do  you  ?  There 
— that’s  better!  It  hurts  me  when  the 
strings  are  out  0’  tune.  Now  it ’s  right. 
No,  this  one  is  false.  Is  n’t  it,  mamma?  ” 

It  is  evident  in  all  this  remarkable  baby 
does  that  the  faintest  falseness  in  a  tone 
is  not  only  noticed  by  him  but  causes  him 
actual  suffering;  any  break  in  the  har¬ 
mony  and  immediately  his  expressive  face 
is  drawn  as  if  in  pain. 

When  the  zither  was  tuned  to  his  entire 
satisfaction — he  stopped  at  nothing  less — 
Valentine  placed  his  beautiful  hands,  in 
position  and  said  with  quiet  dignity, 
“  Now,  please  keep  still.  I’m  going  to 
play.” 

If  older  players  dared  make  a  like  re¬ 
quest  and  could  do  so  with  as  little  offense 
to  their  audience,  what  a  relief  it  would  be 
to  their  ofttimes  tortured  nerves ! 

And  then  he  played  the  airs  he  had 
learned  from  the  music-box,  while  we 


listened,  mute,  to  the  clear,  well-fingered 
chords  and  melodies  drawn  from  the 
instrument. 

“  He ’s  done  it  all  himself,  too, — never 
even  a  hint  from  anybody,”  Mr.  Miller  put 
in  proudly,  passing  his  big  hand  lovingly 
over  the  boy’s  bowed  head. 

“  Shall  I  play  on  the  piano  now  ?  ”  said 
the  little  artist.  That  was  just  what  we 
were  waiting  for;  so  we  gladly  moved  to 
an  inner  room,  his  mother  explaining  that, 
the  piano  had  been  in  the  house  only  two 
weeks  and  that  previously  Valentine  had 
touched  one  only  a  few  times  in  his  life. 

“ We  bought  this  piano  at  ‘second¬ 
hand,’  ”  Mrs.  Miller  stated,  “  and  though 
a  very  good  make,  it  is  out  of  tune  just  a 
little.  Valentine  is  much  distressed 
about  it,  though  the  rest  of  us  hardly 
notice  anything  wrong.” 

She  then  led  the  boy  to  the  piano,  and 
without  a  second’s  hesitation  he  pointed 
out  three  or  four  keys  which  he  said  were 
out  of  tune.  They  were  not  badly  so,  but 
his  keen  ear  had  detected  the  imperfection 
before  the  piano  had  been  an  hour  in  the 
house. 

We  had  expected  to  see  the  precocious 
baby  climb  high  on  the  piano-stool  to  play ; 
but  no — he  rested  against  the  edge  of  the 
stool,  half-standing,  half-sitting,  placed 
both  feet  on  the  pedals  and  with  naive 
simplicity  asked,  “  What  shall  I  play  ?  ” 

The  father  produced  a  note-book  in 
which  were  written  sixty-odd  titles  of  little 
pieces  Valentine  had  arranged  for  the 
piano  within  two  weeks.  Think  of  it ! 
The  “  Tinkers’  Chorus  ”  from  “  Robin 
Hood  ”  was  chosen,  and  without  pausing 
for  reflection,  Valentine  launched  into  the 
performance.  He  had  heard  the  chorus 
sung  only  once  or  twice,  yet  hardly  a  meas- 
use  was  omitted.  It  seemed  incredible; 
but  there  he  sat,  his  pale,  spirituelle 
face  up-turned,  the  long  lashes  just  brush¬ 
ing  his  now  flushed  cheeks,  and  those 
marvelous,  fine  hands  making  music  on 
the  keyboard.  Curiously  enough,  his 
right-hand  fingering  is  very  simple,  the 
left  hand  doing  most  of  the  work.  As  is 
well  known,  this  is  contrary  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  most  pianists,  the  right  hand  being 
usually  under  better  discipline  than  the 
left. 

The  lad  then  sang  “  Ben  Bolt  ”  and 
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“  Break  the  News  to  Mother/’  in  a  sweet, 
true  voice,  accompanying  himself  in  per¬ 
fect  taste — now  slow,  now  fast.  Next  we 
tested  him  on  accompaniments  to  songs 
he  had  not  heard  before.  The  result  was 
the  same  after  once  hearing  the  airs — no 
indecision,  no  nervousness- — all  with  the 
self-possession  of  the  master !  We  struck 
various  complicated  chords  on  the  piano, 
upon  which  Valentine  promptly  stated  the 
number  of  keys  struck  and  the  notes  they 
represented.  The  names  of  the  black  keys 
were  a  little  confusing  to  him,  though  he 
played  upon  them  as  easily  as  upon  the 
others. 

By  the  time  Valentine  had  added  to  his 
entertainment  the  improvisation  of  several 
simple  airs,  tuned  a  banjo,  and  recited  a 
couple  of  little  pieces  in  a  spirited  and 
natural  manner,  we  felt  that  nothing 
more  could  be  expected  from  him, 
for  that  day  at  least.  And  yet  another  and 
by  far  the  best  sensation  of  all  was  yet  to 
come.  After  a*  short  silence  the  boy  came 
to  me  and  said,  “You  play  for  me , 
please !  ” 

Imitating  his  own  example  in  willing¬ 
ness  I  played  through  the  first  part  of  “A 
Song  Without  Words,”  Valentine  mean¬ 
while  sitting  close  by  my  side,  his  ear  bent 


to  the  piano,  his  breath  coming  quickly, 
and  the  color  deepening  in  his  cheeks. 
When  I  stopped  he  said  softly,  breathless¬ 
ly,  “  That ’s  pretty — play  it  again  !  ” 

I  commenced  again  at  the  beginning, 
with  the  conviction  that  I  was  playing  for 
a  critic,  and  one  well  worth  pleasing.  This 
feeling  was  intensified  as  I  went  on.  The 
child’s  head  swayed  in  time  with  the 
music,  his  lips  parted,  the  wonderful 
hands  moved  restlessly  in  the  air,  and 
presently,  as  I  neared  the  final  movement, 
like  one  inspired,  he  began  to  direct  me 
with  masterly  certainty,  while  my  fasci¬ 
nated  eyes  never  left  his  glowing  face. 

“  Now  the  loud  pedal — now  the  soft — 
both  pedals  now — no,  softer,  softer — don't 
play  it  so  loud !  Now  come  out  louder — 
there,  there,  now  softer — soft' — soft,  oh, 
very,  very  soft;  so — up,  quick , — higher, 
louder !  There — stop  loud!  Take  off 

your  hands  !  ...  You  played  it 
then.” 

There  was  a  thrilled  stillness  in  the  now 
dusky  room,  all  eyes  were  wide,  and  mine 
at  least  were  brimming.  I  could  only 
clasp  the  quiet  little  form  and  weep  and 
wonder.  “  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  ” 
again  ;  but  this  wisdom  seemed  the  most 
wonderful  of  all. 
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By  CHARMIAN  KITTREDGE 


THE  musical  people  of  the  beautiful 
town  of  Ukiah,  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  are  intensely  interested  in 
a  prodigy  in  their  midst  whose  fame  bids 
fair  to  outlast  the  proverbial  nine  days 
allotted  to  local  sensations.  The  surprise 
of  it  all  is,  that  this  phenomenon  has  been 
with  them  for  seven  years,  and  has  only 
just  been  discovered  as  such.  This  subject 


instrument  be  piano,  violin,  harp,  zither, 
guitar,  mandolin,  or  banjo,  and  he  never 
forgets  the  number  and  names  of  strings 
on  any  instrument  which  his  fingers  have 
once  touched. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Ukiah  I  was  asked 
to  visit  this  wonderful  child,  as  his  parents 
and  friends  are  anxious  to  have  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  disinterested  and  unprejudiced 


Valentine  Miller 


of  general  comment  is  a  blind  boy  of  seven, 
who  evinces  almost  miraculous  musical 
talent.  Indeed,  Mr.  Harlan,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  extraordinary  musical  capa¬ 
bilities  of  little  Paloma  Schramm, 
unhesitatingly  pronounces  this  remarkable 
child  a  far  greater  marvel  than  that  little 
lady,  or  even  than  Blind  Tom.  The 
mysteries  of  keys  and  strings  are  as  naught 
to  this  infantile  genius,  whether  the 


observer  with  regard  to  his  ability.  At  the 
door  of  a  pleasant,  roomy  green  cottage 
we  were  welcomed  by  the  boy's  mother, 
Mrs.  W.  Id.  Miller,  a  refined  little  woman 
with  courteous  and  graceful  manners. 
This  lady  was  foniigrlj/  Mjiys|  (Polk  and 
boasts  lineal  descent  from  the  United 
States  President  of  tnart  nainc.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the,  .lines  of  her 
illustrious  ancestor  in  Mrs.  Miller’s  strik- 
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ing  features.  Hers  is  the  kind  of  face  one 
would  like  to  see  framed  in  powdered  wig, 
and  with  the  appropriate  accompaniment 
of  black  patches  and  Colonial  gown. 

This  lady  introduced  us  to  her  husband, 
a  genial,  well-to-do  citizen  of  Ukiah,  and 
soon  we  were  aware  of  the  groping  en¬ 
trance  of  Valentine,  the  wonder-child.  I 
had  expected  to  be  touched  by  the  sight  of 
the  little  blind  face,  but  was  hardly  pre¬ 
pared  for  anything  so  pathetic  as  the 
reality.  At  his  mother’s  “Valentine,  this 
lady  has  come  all  the  way  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  hear  you  play,”  the  boy  walked  to 
me  with  both  hands  outstretched,  his  pale 
face  flushing  slightly.  When  my  arms 
went  about  him,  he  put  up  his  rosy,  sensi¬ 
tive  mouth  to  be  kissed  and  confidently 
settled  himself  in  my  lap  in  the  most  en¬ 
gaging  manner,  but  with  never  a  smile. 
In  fact,  the  only  mirth  we  were  able  to  get 
out  of  him  during  the  visit  was  later  on, 
when  we  took  his  picture.  The  click  of 
the  kodak  seemed  to  please  him  immensely, 
for  he  laughed  merrily  and  heartily  over 
and  over  again. 

Valentine  is  the  younger  of  two  boys 
bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  and  both  are 
blind  from  birth.  Noted  specialists  both 
here  and  in  the  East — the  stricken  par¬ 
ents  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense 
in  the  matter — declare  the  blindness  hope¬ 
less.  The  older  boy,  Polk,  now  ten  years 
old,  is  being  educated  at  Berkeley’s  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  and 
Valentine  is  to  be  placed  there  the  coming 
August,  that  he  may  receive  every  possible 
advantage  of  schooling  and  musical  in¬ 
struction.  Both  boys  are  unusually  bright 
in  their  studies,  even  with  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  blind. 

I  made  a  rapid  mental  study  of  the 
little  man  on  my  knee,  and  with  growing 
admiration  and  amazement.  He  is  well 
grown  for  his  age — straight  and  slim  in 
figure,  and  not  sickly,  despite  the  esthetic 
pallor  of  his  complexion,  which  is  tinged 
delicately  now  and  then  when  he  is  under 
excitement.  His  face,  is  oval  and  the  piti¬ 
ful  sightless  eyes  are  well  set  and  almost 
intelligent  in  expression.  The  head  is 
unmistakably  t  that  of  a  musician,  with 
short  brown  hair  growing  straight  up  in  a 
natural  “  pomlpadour  ”  from  a  low,  smooth 
forehead.  I  Jooked  in  yain  for  the  slight- 


est  resemblance  to  his  parents,  and  the 
latter  assured  me  that  they  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  trace  in  him  even  a  passing  likeness 
to  any  of  his  relatives. 

Valentine’s  feet  are  noticeably  small 
and  shapely  and  his  hands  are  of  such  a 
marvelous  pattern  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  mental  training  is  all  that  is  required 
to  make  of  this  child  a  great  pianist.  The 
hands  are  broad,  white  and  firm  in  texture, 
and  amazingly  flexible;  and  I  noticed 
that  the  usual  “  web  ”  stricture  between 
the  knuckles  seems  to  have  been  done  away 
with  altogether  and  replaced  by  rubber,  so 
elastic  is  the  feeling.  The  long  and  some¬ 
what  flat  fingers  taper  very  little  and  are  ^ 
quite  square  at  the  ends  and  very  strong. 

His  mother  says  Valentine  is  intolerant  of 
uncleanliness,  and  of  his  own  accord  keeps  1 
his  hands  spotless. 

During  these  observations  Mrs.  Miller 
answered  questions  regarding  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Valentine’s  musical  gift. 

“  When  he  was  yet  a  baby  in  long 
clothes,”  she  said,  “  we  one  day  took  him 
over  to  Vichy  Springs.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  some  one  was  playing  ‘  After  the 
Ball  ’  on  the  piano,  and  we  noticed  that 
the  baby  kept  nodding  his  head  in  perfect  ’ 
time  with  the  waltz.  Presently  he  began 
making  little  crooning  noises,  and  then  we 
were  all  astonished  to  find  he  was  hum¬ 
ming  a  measure  or  two  with  the  piano! 

We  could  hardly  believe  our  ears;  but  he 
repeated  his  little  performance  over  and 
over  again.  We  did  not  know  then  that 
he  was  blind,”  with  a  pathetic  look  toward 
her  son.  “  These  musical  noises  were  the 
first  really  intelligent  ones  he  made,  for 
he  did  not  begin  to  talk  at  all  until  he  was 
two  and  a  half  years  old.”  4 

We  were  given  to  understand  that 
neither  of  Valentine’s  parents  has  the  least 
musical  bent  or  the  slighest  practical  ^ 
knowledge  of  music;  and  so  far  as  they 
know,  none  of  their  relatives  living  or 
dead  has  ever  been  noted  for  ability  in 
this  direction.  Indeed,  Valentine  seems 
to  stand  alone  and  original  in  his  surpris¬ 
ing  talent  as  well  as  in  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  Until  he  was  five  years  old  the 
only  music  he  heard  at  home  was  ground 
out  of  a  small  music-box.  This  he  kept 
running  most  of  the  time,  however,  and 
nothing  in  his  little  world  pleased  him  so» 
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much  as  to  sit  and  listen  to  “  Home,  Sweet 
Home/’  “’Way  Down  Upon  the  Swanee 
River,”  “  Old  Black  Joe,”  and  like  airs. 

“  He  would  sit  all  day  and  sing  with  the 
musio-box  if  we  would  let  him,”  Mrs. 
Miller  continued,  “  and  it  has  always  been 
hard  to  get  him  to  play  outdoors  with  the 
other  boys.  He  would  leave  them  con¬ 
tinually,  and  come  to  me  and  say,  ‘  Wind 
up  the  box,  mamma.’  When  he  was  five 
an  uncle  bought  him  a  zither  and  it 
was  n’t  a  week  before  he  could  pick  out  on 
the  strings  all  the  tunes  in  his  old  music- 
box,  and  an  endless  lot  of  little  things  he 
composed  himself.  Will  you  play  on  the 
zither  now,  dear  ?  ” 

Valentine  manifested  his  perfect  will¬ 
ingness  by  leaving  my  lap  and  seating 
himself  on  a  low  rocker,  while  his  mother 
brought  the  zither  and  laid  it  across  his 
knees. 

The  little  fellow  swept  his  hand  over 
the  strings  with  the  grace  and  skill  of  an 
expert  and  promptly  remarked,  with  a 
slight  frown,  “  The  new  string  is  out  of 
tune  again,  mamma.  Give  me  the  key, 
please.” 

With  the  big  key  he  tightened  the  re¬ 
fractory  string  and  also  one  or  two  of  the 
others,  all  the  while  murmuring  in  a  low, 
tuneful  monotone,  without  waiting  for 
answers : — 

“  It ’s  a  mandolin  string.  I  don’t  think 
it  is  so  good  for  the  zither,  do  you  ?  There 
— that ’s  better  !  It  hurts  me  when  the 
strings  are  out  0’  tune.  Now  it ’s  right. 
No,  this  one  is  false.  Is  nt  it,  mamma?  ” 

It  is  evident  in  all  this  remarkable  baby 
does  that  the  faintest  falseness  in  a  tone 
is  not  only  noticed  by  him  but  causes  him 
actual  suffering;  any  break  in  the  har¬ 
mony  and  immediately  his  expressive  face 
is  drawn  as  if  in  pain. 

When  the  zither  was  tuned  to  his  entire 
satisfaction — he  stopped  at  nothing  less — 
Valentine  placed  his  beautiful  hands  in 
position  and  said  with  quiet  dignity, 
“Now,  please  keep  still.  I’m  going  to 
piay.” 

If  older  players  dared  make  a  like  re¬ 
quest  and  could  do  so  with  as  little  offense 
to  their  audience,  what  a  relief  it  would  be 
to  their  ofttimes  tortured  nerves ! 

And  then  he  played  the  airs  he  had 
learned  from  the  music-box,  while  we 


listened,  mute,  to  the  clear,  well-fingered 
chords  and  melodies  drawn  from  the 
instrument. 

“  He ’s  done  it  all  himself,  too, — never 
even  a  hint  from  anybody,”  Mr.  Miller  put 
in  proudly,  passing  his  big  hand  lovingly 
over  the  boy’s  bowed  head. 

“  Shall  I  play  on  the  piano  now  ?  ”  said 
the  little  artist.  That  was  just  what  we 
were  waiting  for;  so  we  gladly  moved  to 
an  inner  room,  his  mother  explaining  that 
the  piano  had  been  in  the  house  only  two 
weeks  and  that  previously  Valentine  had 
touched  one  only  a  few  times  in  his  life. 

“  We  bought  this  piano  at  ‘  second¬ 
hand,’  ”  Mrs.  Miller  stated,  “  and  though 
a  very  good  make,  it  is  out  of  tune  just  a 
little.  Valentine  is  much  distressed 
about  it,  though  the  rest  of  us  hardly 
notice  anything  wrong.” 

She  then  led  the  boy  to  the  piano,  and 
without  a  second’s  hesitation  he  pointed 
out  three  or  four  keys  which  he  said  were 
out  of  tune.  They  were  not  badly  so,  but 
his  keen  ear  had  detected  the  imperfection 
before  the  piano  had  been  an  hour  in  the 
house. 

We  had  expected  to  see  the  precocious 
baby  climb  high  on  the  piano-stool  to  play ; 
but  no — he  rested  against  the  edge  of  the 
stool,  half-standing,  half-sitting,  placed 
both  feet  on  the  pedals  and  with  naive 
simplicity  asked,  “  What  shall  I  play  ?  ” 

The  father  produced  a  note-book  in 
which  were  written  sixty-odd  titles  of  little 
pieces  Valentine  had  arranged  for  the 
piano  within  two  weeks.  Think  of  it ! 
The  “  Tinkers’  Chorus  ”  from  “  Robin 
Hood  ”  was  chosen,  and  without  pausing 
for  reflection,  Valentine  launched  into  the 
performance.  He  had  heard  the  chorus 
sung  only  once  or  twice,  yet  hardly  a  meas- 
use  was  omitted.  It  seemed  incredible; 
but  there  he  sat,  his  pale,  spirituelle 
face  up-turned,  the  long  lashes  just  brush¬ 
ing  his  now  flushed  cheeks,  and  those 
marvelous,  fine  hands  making  music  on 
the  keyboard.  Curiously  enough,  his 
right-hand  fingering  is  very  simple,  the 
left  hand  doing  most  of  the  work.  As  is 
well  known,  this  is  contrary  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  most  pianists,  the  right  hand  being 
usually  under  better  discipline  than  the 
left. 

The  lad  then  sang  “  Ben  Bolt  ”  and 
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“  Break  the  News  to  Mother/’  in  a  sweet, 
true  voice,  accompanying  himself  in  per¬ 
fect  taste — now  slow,  now  fast.  Next  we 
tested  him  on  accompaniments  to  songs 
he  had  not  heard  before.  The  result  was 
the  same  after  once  hearing  the  airs — no 
indecision,  no  nervousness — all  with  the 
self-possession  of  the  master!  We  struck 
various  complicated  chords  on  the  piano, 
upon  which  Valentine  promptly  stated  the 
number  of  keys  struck  and  the  notes  they 
represented.  The  names  of  the  black  keys 
were  a  little  confusing  to  him,  though  he 
played  upon  them  as  easily  as  upon  the 
others. 

By  the  time  V alentine  had  added  to  his 
entertainment  the  improvisation  of  several 
simple  airs,  tuned  a  banjo,  and  recited  a 
couple  of  little  pieces  in  a  spirited  and 
natural  manner,  we  felt  that  nothing 
more  could  be  expected  from  him, 
for  that  day  at  least.  And  yet  another  and 
by  far  the  best  sensation  of  all  was  yet  to 
come.  After  a  short  silence  the  boy  came 
to  me  and  said,  “  You  play  for  me, 
please !  ” 

Imitating  his  own  example  in  willing¬ 
ness  I  played  through  the  first  part  of  “A 
Song  Without  Words,”  Valentine  mean¬ 
while  sitting  close  by  my  side,  his  ear  bent 


to  the  piano,  his  breath  coming  quickly, 
and  the  color  deepening  in  his  cheeks. 
When  I  stopped  he  said  softly,  breathless¬ 
ly,  “  That ’s  pretty — play  it  again !  ” 

I  commenced  again  at  the  beginning, 
with  the  conviction  that  I  was  playing  for 
a  critic,  and  one  well  worth  pleasing.  This 
feeling  was  intensified  as  I  went  on.  The 
child’s  head  swayed  in  time  with  the 
music,  his  lips  parted,  the  wonderful 
hands  moved  restlessly  in  the  air,  and 
presently,  as  I  neared  the  final  movement, 
like  one  inspired,  he  began  to  direct  me 
with  masterly  certainty,  while  my  fasci¬ 
nated  eyes  never  left  his  glowing  face. 

“  Now  the  loud  pedal — now  the  soft — 
both  pedals  now — no,  softer,  softer — don’t 
play  it  so  loud !  Now  come  out  louder — 
there,  there,  now  softer — soft — soft,  oh, 
very,  very  soft;  so — up,  quick , — higher, 
louder!  There — stop  loud!  Take  off 
your  hands !  .  .  .  You  played  it  right 
then.” 

There  was  a  thrilled  stillness  in  the  now 
dusky  room,  all  eyes  were  wide,  and  mine 
at  least  were  brimming.  I  could  only 
clasp  the  quiet  little  form  and  weep  and 
wonder.  “  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  ” 
again  ;  but  this  wisdom  seemed  the  most 
wonderful  of  all. 
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